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to issue too many orders to the university, as Philip Augustus did, the faculty turned
to the pope for help. If the chancellor tried to require obedience of them, as the
chancellor of Notre Dame did, they again turned to the pope, or they struck.
Whenever the faculty felt that restraints were intolerable, they would leave the
city or threaten to do so; and as the students often joined with the faculty, the
university could on occasion bring the king, the town, or the church to their terms. In
their disputes with the chancellor, the faculty won from Pope Innocent III in 1212 a
vital recognition of their association; Innocent ordered the chancellor to wait for
recommendations from the faculty before appointing new professors. Again in 1229
the faculty appealed to the pope over the chancellor's head, and in 1231 the papal bull
of Pope Gregory IX became the main fortification of the autonomy of the university
faculty. Thus the papacy showed itself willing to overrule its own appointed officials
and to protect the university in order to gain more direct control over it. In general,
the faculty was willing to accept this help, for the pope was far away, whereas the
chancellor was on the grounds and was therefore thought to be a more immediate
threat.
However, the faculty also had its troubles with the pope. When the Dominican
friars began to teach in the University of Paris, they often came into conflict with the
other professors, refusing to walk out when the rest of the professors went on strike.
The pope supported the Dominicans, and the strike was broken, but the university had
shown that it was hard to control from outside and hard to govern from within.
One of the significant outcomes of the struggle for autonomy at the University
of Paris was the idea that the faculty was a corporate body that had full legal power to
set the curriculum, issue the license to teach, confer degrees, appoint its own members,
and otherwise run its affairs without responsibility to administrative officers or a
board of control outside its membership. The idea that the faculty w#s the university
has had intellectual and educational repercussions ever since its origin, recurringly
disputed by church, state, special interest groups, and students.
Increasingly, Paris was regarded as the great medieval university of Europe. The
saying was "Italy has the Papacy; Germany has the Empire; and France has the
University of Paris; all is well." The estimate is made that there were between 5,000
and 7,000 students at Paris in the middle of the thirteenth century. They came from
all parts of western Europe. Its international makeup was even more characteristic of a
university than of a studium generate.
In Italy the most famous university of the thirteenth century was at Bologna,
where the university developed out of a cathedral school of arts, a monastic school of
law, and a municipal school of rhetoric. An interesting characteristic of Bologna was
the original power of the student guilds in controlling the affairs of the university. In
fact, the impulse to university organization arose among students (who were much
older than those in northern Europe) as they sought to achieve protection against the
hostile town community and against the professors. For several decades the rector of
the student guilds was recognized as the head of the university; the professors were
obliged to take an oath of obedience to the student rector and abide by the regulations